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furnish data for the prediction, to a great extent, of the future fortunes 
of the rising generation, in the respective towns. If all that has been 
said by the wise and good men of past times, respecting the efficiency 
of our Common Schools to fit children for the high and various rela- 
tionships of life, be not a delusion, then, the most instructive lessons 
concerning the future may be drawn from a comparison of present 
educational conditions. 

No other fact has ever exhibited so fully the extent of obligation 
which some towns are under to a few individuals, who have had the 
forecast and the energy, in the midst of difficulties and opposition, to 
sustain their schools. I have met many individuals, who, having failed 
to obtain any improvement in the means of education in their respec- 
tive places of residence, have removed to towns whose schools were 
good, believing the sacrifice of a hundred, or even of several hundred 
dollars, to be nothing, in comparison with the value of the school 
privileges secured for their children by such removal. Still more fre- 
quently, when other circumstances have rendered a change of domicile 
expedient, has this principle of selection governed in choosing a resi- 
dence. I doubt not there are towns, where parsimonious considerations 
relative to the schools have obtained the ascendency, which have 
actually lost more, in dollars and cents, by a reduction of taxable 
property and polls, than, in their shortsightedness, they supposed they 
had gained by their scanty appropriations, besides inflicting a sort of 
banishment upon some of their most worthy and estimable citizens. 

It seems necessary here to make a remark in explanation of the 
reasons for taking the number of children between the ages of four and 
sixteen years, as the basis of computation in preparing the Graduated 
Tables. It may be suggested that the estimate should be based upon the 
population or valuation of the respective towns, rather than upon the 
census of children. My answer is, that the school money is not raised 
for the population at large, but for the specific purpose of educating 
the youth ; and the youth need the same amount of education, on their 
own account,—the welfare of the Republic, also, requires that they 
should be educated, up to a certain point,—wholly irrespective of the 
umber of adults who may chance to reside within the same territorial 
limits. So, in regard to valuation. The aggregate wealth of the town, 
Whether great or small, as compared with that of other towns, has no 
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bearing upon the question,—what amount of education ought the chil- 
dren to receive, both on account of their own and of the public welfare, 
Or, if this circumstance has any bearing, it only shows that, the poorer 
a town may be, the better Common School education should its children 
receive, as the surest means of laying the foundation-stones of its future 
pecuniary prosperity. That a town has but little property, is the last 
reason to urge, why it should have but little intelligence, little refinement, 
and little moral culture. Each town in the Commonwealth, however 
comparatively poor, has abundant means for this purpose. The 
appropriations for schools, taking the whole State together, and, of 
course, including all the most liberal towns in the calculation, amounts 
to but one mill and two thirds of a mill on the dollar. Hence it 
is obvious that where a town alleges poverty as an excuse for the small- 
ness of its appropriations, it must be understood to be, not poverty of 
the purse, but of the spirit. The town of Milton, which has the honor 
of standing at the head of the State, in regard to the liberality of its 
appropriations for the schools, levied a tax of only about three mills on 
the dollar, or three thousandths of its existing property, for this noble 
purpose. Surely, there is not a town in the State which cannot grant 
three parts in a thousand of its wealth for such an object, and never 
feel it but in a requital of manifold blessings. 

Some further idea may be formed of the general feeling prevalent in 
different towns on the subject of appropriations for schools, from the 
fact that, in some towns, it has been the practice, for several years, for 
the school committee to report to the town what sum will be wanted 
for the ensuing year,—upon which the town votes the appropriation 
according to the estimate submitted. In one town, the prudential com- 
mittees of the districts transmit an estimate to the town’s committee of 
the sums deemed necessary for their respective districts,—the aggregate 
of these sums is made the basis of the superintending committee’s 
report to the town, and this report, in like manner, has been uniformly 
accepted. In some other towns, the committee expend whatever sum 
they deem necessary for the support of the schools ;—at the close of the 
year, they report the amount expended, and this amount is at once cov- 
ered by an appropriation in gross. These are specimens of the liberal 
spirit which already prevails in a considerable number of towns. On 
the other hand, there is an equal number of towns, the scantiness of 
whose appropriations rank them among the lowest in the State, where 
the rumor of an intention to increase the school tax brings to the polls 
a greater number of voters, adverse to the measure, than any other 
municipal question would call out. 

But the amount of appropriation made by the towns, although it is 
one of the most obvious and palpable tests of the interest which they 
feel in the education of their children, is yet but one among many. 
The reasonable presumption is, that a town which makes liberal grants, 
will exercise wisdom and vigilance in expending the money it has 
raised. But this is not necessarily so; and hence the truth should be 
constantly kept before the public mind, that no amount of appropria- 
tions, though it should rise to the point of extravagance or prodigality, 
can be a substitute for vigilant inspection by the committee, and a per- 
vading interest on the part of parents and guardians. It may happe?, 
then, that a small appropriation, wisely expended, will be productive of 
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as much good as a much larger one, under a lax supervision, or wasted 
upon incompetent teachers. On a survey of the State, the contrasts 
between towns, in these particulars, will be found as striking as in 
regard to the amount of money they grant. And, unfortunately,—the 
fact having but few exceptions,—the towns which raise least money, 
exliibit least care for its judicious expenditure ; and thus, instead of 
restoring the equality between themselves and others, render wider the 
gulf of separation. A few facts from authentic sources of information 
will present these contrasts in their true light. 

In some towns, the committees have been paid for their services 
more than the sum fixed by law; in others, their bills have been arbi- 
trarily cut down, without reference to the legal allowance, or the time 
and money expended in the performance of their duties. In some 
towns, where the committee have made only the most moderate charge, 
—one far below the legal rate,—they have been rebuked, by being 
superseded in their office the ensuing year. In several towns, the in- 
habitants assembled in town meeting, after listening attentively to the 
annual report of the town’s committee, have remained to hear selections 
read from the reports communicated to the Legislature by the Board of 
Education. In thirty-three towns, the reports of the committees 
have been printed for general circulation; but in ‘other towns, there 
has been a refusal by vote, to allow even the reading of the com- 
mittee’s report in open town meeting, as required by law. In some 
towns, where an educational convention was to be held in the county, 
the teachers have not only been allowed to dismiss their schools for the 
purpose of attending it, but they have been furnished with horses and 
carriages to carry them to the meeting, at the town’s expense; in 
others, the committees have refused to allow the teachers to dismiss 
their schools for the purpose of attending such meeting,—even at their 
own expense. In one town, a teacher’s library has been provided, the 
books of which are loaned to the teachers of the schools, after the man- 
ner of a circulating library, except that the loan is gratuitous; and in 
some others, a copy of the Common School Journal is furnished to 
each teacher at the public expense; in other towns, the teachers are 
not only unsupplied with books or other means of self-improvement, 
but they are obliged to furnish books for many of their scholars at their 
own expense, or submit to all the evils of an idle school. 

This contrast might be pursued much further. The materials are 
abundant. Especially would it be instructive to enter into an extended 
comparison of different counties and towns, in regard to the ratio which 
the appropriations for Public Schools bear to the expenditure for private. 
Here it might be demonstrated that where the appropriations for Public 
Schools are liberal, and the interest in them strong, the education of 
the whole people is improved in quality and increased in quantity, 
while the aggregate of expense is diminished. In the adjoining coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Essex, for instance, the amount expended in 
each, for education, in schools below the grade of academies, was last 
year as follows :-— 


OMiiline. occu. eke te eee 
In Essex, . . . 101,132 51 
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But the portions of these sums expended for Public, and for private 
schools, were as follows :— 


In Middlesex, for education in the Public Schools, $81,390 60 
In Essex, Zi " ast . _ 56,948 60 


Difference, . . . - + + ++ © © + 0 « 0 0 2 + « GOQL449 OO 


In Middlesex, for education in the private schools, $20,985 74 
In Essex, ‘“ “6 “66 66 ‘6 44,183 9] 


Difference, . . . + 2 2 + ee 0 eo ow 6 0 « + ORS 1988 17 


The grant of the city of Lowell for Public Schools, last year, was 
between $16,000 and $17,000, or almost a dollar for every inhabitant 
belonging to the city,—the consequence of which was, that the whole 
expense of private schools was reduced to $1,500. In Northampton, 
the grant for the Public Schools was # 4,000, or considerably more than 
one dollar for each inhabitant in the town, while the whole expense for 
private schools was but $100. Contrasts to these cases, where small 
grants for Public Schools have drawn after them the consequences of 
great expense for private, are so numerous, that a selection from among 
them would be invidious. 

For the present, the general remark must suffice,—a remark which, 
after five circuits made through all parts of the State, after a perusal and 
careful examination of every return and report made by the school 
committees, and after extensive correspondence and frequent interviews 
with the friends of education, I feel not wholly incompetent to make,— 
that, as a general fact, the great work of enlightening the intellect and 
cultivating the manners and morals of the rising generation, is going 
forward most rapidly and successfully in those towns whose appropria- 
tions are most generous; while, on the other hand, a non-compliance 
with the requisitions of the law, in employing unapproved teachers, in 
diverting school moneys to illegal purposes, in resisting a uniformity of 
books, and in the manifestation of indifference or hostility towards the 
measures recently adopted for the improvement of the schools, has most 
commonly been found in those towns whose appropriations look rather 
to the question, how little money will suffice to escape from penalty or 
forfeiture, than how much, through the alchemy of this institution, can 
be transmuted into knowledge, and wisdom, and virtue. 

Here, then, it is obvious, are grounds of wide and permanent dis- 
tinction, among the rising generation, as it happens to be their good or 
ill fortune to belong to one place or to another. As one State, where 
education is neglected and disdained, falls, in its wealth, in its social 
standing, and in the number of its distinguished men, below another 
State, where this great interest is fostered and exalted, so must some 
of our own towns fall below others, in all the elements of prosperity, 
and respectability, and honor. This, however, is a distinction which 
does not call upon the less favored portions of the community to cur- 
tail the privileges of the more favored, but to strive honorably to elevate 
themselves to a level with their fellows. It calls upon the more favored, 
also, by motives which should be all-powerful, to lend a helping-hand,— 
to practise upon those political principles which regard all men ® 
equals, and upon those Christian principles which regard al] men 2s 
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brethren, in elevating their inferiors to the height of their own standard. 
All other means ever devised by which to approximate the idea of 
a Republican government, are insignificant when compared with the 
ossession of equal educational privileges. Sumptuary laws for the 
rich, forced elevation of prices for labor, or a limitation of its hours 
with the same compensation, statutory valuations for articles of con- 
sumption, are all nugatory, while vast differences in the cultivation and 
training of the powers of body and mind, are constantly sending forth 
men, of corresponding differences in health, vigor, sagacity, forecast, 
prudence, and wisdom. The government which should attempt to 
enforce an equality of external circumstances among men, while it per- 
mitted these educational inequalities to exist, would have daily and 
hourly occasion for the renewal of its work ; for the officers who should 
execute its Procrustean edicts would not pass out of sight, before the 
frugal would begin to save, the prodigal to squander, and the idle to 
sell his ill-gotten share to the industrious,—before, in fine, the educated 
would leave the ignorant below them. But, if equal opportunities of 
improvement are offered to all, the responsibility of using or neglecting 
them, may justly be cast upon each individual. Society does not ex- 
hibit a more instructive or salutary lesson, than those inequalities of 
actual condition which result from an unequal use of equal oppor- 
tunities. 


Common Scnoot Lisraries.—It was in the hope of seeing the 
opportunities of education more equally diffused, that I suggested, in a 
former report, the expediency of encouraging the purchase of a Common 
School library, for each school district, by the State’s granting a small 
bonus or gratuity for the purpose. As I there intimated, the poorer 
and more sparsely populated districts will not be likely to obtain this 
indispensable auxiliary to a good school, without assistance from the 
government, So far, the result verifies the prediction. There have 
now been sold in the State, of the library prepared under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Education, about three hundred sets; and, 
asa general fact, these have been purchased by the more wealthy and 
populous districts. A few districts, however, form a gratifying exception 
to this statement ; for, though small in numbers, and of moderate wealth, 
these disadvantages have been counterbalanced by zeal and public 
spirit, in their members. The number of Public Schools in the State, 
last year, was three thousand one hundred and three, so that there are 
now not less than twenty-eight hundred of our Public Schools destitute 
ofa school library. 

In 1839, when an investigation was made respecting the public 
libraries in the State, it was found that there were more than one hun- 
dred towns, (one third part of the whole number in the State,) which 
had no town, social, or district school library; and, allowing every 
proprietor or sharcholder in these kinds of public libraries to represent 
four individuals, the number of persons having a right of access to them 
would be but about one hundréd thousand,—leaving more than six hun- 
dred thousand of our population destitute of such a privilege. A good 
library in every school district in the State would prove one of the 
most efficient instruments of modern civilization. 

I am aware that it may be, as it has been, alleged, as an argument 
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against the State’s offering any bounty, even for the promotion of 
so great an object, that, if any district or town will forego this important 
means of self-improvement, while its neighbors eagerly seize and enjoy 
it, it is the affair of such district or town alone ;—that they do but suf- 
fer the consequences of their own neglect, and their loss is only a just 
retribution for their delinquency. But this is a most incorrect repre- 
sentation of the case. It is the parents who are neglectful of this 
great interest, but it is the children who suffer. The punishment over- 
shoots the offender, and makes the innocent its mark ; for it is one gen- 
eration that is guilty, and another on whom the penalty is visited. Hence 
the case forms an obvious exception to the common rule, that justice 
must not be turned aside from its course through commiseration for 
the offender. 


PECUNIARY VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


Having now established, beyond the possibility of denial or doubt, 
the extraordinary and heretofore unrecognized inequalities existing be- 
tween different towns in the Commonwealth, as it respects the educa- 
tional advantages they bestow upon their children, the natural course 
of the argument would lead, at once, to an exposition or development 
of the consequences which must grow out of this wide departure, on 
each hand, from a common standard. To follow out the premises here 
established, to their legitimate conclusions, it should be shown what ef- 
fect these different educational advantages will produce upon, 

1. The Worldly Fortunes, 

2. The Health and Length of Life, 

3. The Manners and Tastes, and 

4. The Intellectual and Moral Character, 

of the rising generation. This could be easily done ; for the declination 
of the sun towards the southern tropic is not more certainly followed 
by winter, with all its blankness and sterility, nor does the ascension 
of that luminary towards our own part of the heavens more certainly 
bring on summer, with all its beauty and abundance, than does the 
want or the enjoyment of education degrade or elevate the condition 
of a people. But such an undertaking would be incompatible with the 
limits of a document like this, The most that can be ventured upon, 
is a brief reference to a single branch of the manifold subject. 

For this end, I will occupy the short space which propriety allows to 
me, in concluding this Report, by showing the effect of education upon 
the Worldly Fortunes or Estates of men,—its influence upon property, 
upon human comfort and competence, upon the outward, visible, ma- 
terial interests or well-being of individuals and communities. 

This view, so far from being the highest which can be taken of the 
beneficent influences of education, may, perhaps, be justly regarded as 
the lowest. But it is a palpable view. It presents an aspect of the 
subject susceptible of being made intelligible to all; and, therefore, 't 
will meet the case of thousands, who are now indifferent about the ed- 
ucation of their offspring, because they foresee no reimbursement !n 
kind,—no return in money, or in money’s worth, for money expended. 
The codperation of this numerous class is indispensable, in order to 
carry out the system; and if they can be induced to educate their 
children, even from inferior motives, the children, when educated, will 
feel its higher and nobler affinities. 
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So, too, in regard to towns. If it can be proved that the aggregate 
wealth of a town will be increased just in proportion to the increase of 
its appropriations for schools, the opponents of such a measure will be 
silenced. The tax for this purpose, which they now look upon as ¢ 
burden, they will then regard as a profitable investment. Let it be 
shown that the money which is now clung to by the parent, in the hope 
of increasing his children’s legacies some six or ten per cent., can be s¢ 
invested as to double their patrimony, and the blind instinct of parenta 
love, which now, by voice and vote, opposes such outlay, will become 
an advocate for the most generous endowments. When the money 
expended for education shall be viewed in its true character, as seed. 
grain sown in a soil which is itself enriched by yielding, then the mos: 
parsimonious will not stint the sowing, lest the harvest, also, should be 
stinted, and thereby thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold, should be lost t« 
the garners. 

I am the more induced to take this view of the subject, because the 
advocates and eulogists of education have rarely, if ever, descended te 
so humble a duty as to demonstrate its pecuniary value, both to individ- 
uals and to society. They have expended their strength in portraying 
its loftier attributes, its gladdening, refining, humanizing tendencies. 
They have not deigned to show how it can raise more abundant har. 
vests, and multiply the conveniences of domestic life ; how it can build. 
transport, manufacture, mine, navigate, fortify ; how, in fine, a single 
new idea is often worth more to an individual than a hundred work- 
inen,—and to a nation, than the addition of provinces to its territory. 
[ have novel and striking evidence to prove that education is converti- 
ble into houses and lands, as well as into power and virtue. 

Although, therefore, this utilitarian view of education, as it may be 
called, which regards it as the dispenser of private competence, and the 
promoter of national wealth, is by no means the first which would ad- 
dress itself to an enlightened and benevolent mind, yet it will be found 
to possess intrinsic merits, and to be worthy of the special regard, not 
only of the political economist, but of the lawgiver and moralist. Na- 
ture fastens upon us original and inexorable necessities in regard to 
food, raiment, and shelter. ‘Though these physical wants are among 
the lowest that belong to our being, yet there is a view of them which 
is not sordid or ignoble. ‘They must be first served, because, if denied, 
forthwith the race is extinct. They domineer over us, and until sup- 
plied, their importunate clamor will drown every appeal to higher ca- 
pacities. No hungry or houseless people ever were, or ever will be, an 
intelligent or a moral one. It is found that the church, the lecture- 
room, and the hall of science, flourish best where regard is paid to the 
institution for savings. ‘The divine charities of Christian love are often 
straitened, because our means of benevolence fall short of our desires. 

i proceed, then, to show that education has a power of ministering 
to our personal and material wants beyond all other agencies, whether 
excellence of climate, spontaneity of production, mineral resources, or 
mines of silver and gold. Every wise parent, every wise community, 
desiring the prosperity of its children, even in the most worldly sense, 
will spare no pains in giving them a generous education. 

During the past year, I have opened a correspondence, and availed 
myself of all opportunities to hold personal interviews, with many of the 
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most practical, sagacious, and intelligent business men amongst us, who 
for many years have had large numbers of persons in their employment, 
My object has been to ascertain the difference in the productive ability, 
—where natural capacities have been equal,—between the educated 
and the uneducated,—between a man or woman whose mind has been 
awakened to thought, and supplied with the rudiments of knowledge, 
by a good Common School education, and one whose faculties have 
never been developed, or aided in emerging from their original dark- 
ness and torpor by such a privilege. For this purpose I have conferred 
and corresponded with manufacturers of all kinds, with machinists, en- 
gineers, railroad contractors, officers in the army, &c. These various 
classes of persons have means of determining the effects of education 
on individuals equal in their natural abilities, which other classes do 
not possess. A farmer hiring a laborer, for one season, who has re- 
ceived a good Common School education, and, the ensuing season, 
hiring another who has not enjoyed this advantage, although he may 
be personally convinced of the relative value or profitableness of their 
services, yet he will rarely have any exact data or tests to refer to, by 
which he can measure the superiority of the former over the latter. 
They do not work side by side, so that he can institute a comparison 
between the amounts of labor they perform. They may cultivate dif- 
ferent fields, where the ease of tillage or the fertility of the soils may be 
different. They niay rear crops under the influence of different sea- 
sons, so that he cannot discriminate between what is referable to the 
bounty of nature, and what to superiority in judgment or skill. Simi- 
lar difficulties exist in estimating the amount and value of female labor 
in the household. And as to the mechanic also,—the carpenter, the 
mason, the blacksmith, the tool-maker of any kind,—there are a thou- 
sand circumstances which we call accidental, that mingle their influ- 
ences in giving quality and durability to their work, and prevent us from 
making a precise estimate of the relative value of any two men’s han- 
dicraft. Individual differences, too, in regard to a single article, or a 
single day’s work, may be too minute to be noticed or appreciated, 
while the aggregate of these differences at the end of a few years may 
make all the difference between a poor man and a rich one. No ob- 
serving man can have failed to notice the difference between two work- 
men, one of whom,—to use a proverbial expression,—always hits the 
nail on the head, while the other loses half his strength, and destroys 
half his nails, by the awkwardness of his blows; but perhaps few men 
have thought of the difference in the results of two such men’s labor, 
at the end of twenty years. 

But when hundreds of men or women work side by side, in the same 
factory, at the same machinery, in making the same fabrics, and, by a 
fixed rule of the establishment, labor the same number of hours each 
day ; and when, also, the products of each operative can be counted 
in number, weighed by the pound, or measured by the yard or cubic 
foot,—then it is perfectly practicable to determine, with arithmetical 
exactness, the productions of one individual and one class as compared 
with those of another individual and another class. 

‘So, where there are different kinds of labor, some simple, others com- 
plicated, and of course requiring different degrees of intelligence and 
skill, it is easy to observe what class of persons rise from a lower to 
higher grade of employment. 
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This, too, is not to be forgotten, that, in a manufacturing or mechan- 
ical establishment, or among a set of hands engaged in filling up a val- 
ley or cutting down a hill, where scores of people are working together, 
the absurd and adventitious distinctions of society do not intrude. ‘The 
capitalist and his agents are looking for the greatest amount of labor, 
or the largest income in money from their investments; and they do 
not promote a dunce to a station where he will destroy raw material, 
or slacken industry, because of his name, or birth, or family connections. 
‘The obscurest and humblest person has an open and fair field for com- 
petition. ‘That he proves himself capable of earning more money for 
his employers, is a testimonial better than a diploma from all the col- 
leges. 

Now, many of the most intelligent and valuable men in our commu- 
nity, in compliance with my request,—for which I tender them my 
public and grateful acknowledgments,—have examined their books for 
a series of years, and have ascertained both the quality and the amount 
of work performed by persons in their employment; and the result of 
the investigation is a most astonishing superiority in productive power, 
on the part of the educated over the uneducated laborer. The hand is 
found to be another hand, when guided by an intelligent mind. Pro- 
cesses are performed, not only more rapidly, but better, when faculties 
which have been exercised in early life, furnish their assistance. — Indi- 
viduals who, without the aid of knowledge, would have been condemned 
to perpetual inferiority of condition, and subjected to all the evils of 
want and poverty, rise to competence and independence, by the uplift- 
ing power of education. In great establishments, and among large 
bodies of laboring men, where all services are rated according to their 
pecuniary value,—where there are no extrinsic circumstances to bind a 
man down to a fixed position, after he has shown a capacity to rise 
above it,—-where, indeed, men pass by each other, ascending or de- 
scending in their grades of labor, just as easily and certainly as particles 
of water of different degrees of temperature glide by each other,—there 
it is found, as an almost invariable fact,—other things being equal,— 
that those who have been blessed with a good Common School educa- 
tion, rise to a higher and a higher point, in the kinds of labor per- 
formed, and also in the rate of wages received, while the ignorant sink 
like dregs, and are always found at the bottom. 

I now proceed to lay before the Board some portions of the evidence 
I have obtained,—first inserting my Circular Letter, in answer to 
which, communications have been made. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 

“ To a: 

“ Dear Sir,—My best and only apology for taking the liberty to address you, 
will be found in the object I have in view, which, therefore, 1 proceed to state without 
further preface. 

_ “In fulfilling the duties with which I have been intrusted by the Board of Educa- 
tion, Tam led into frequent conversation and correspondence, not only with persons 
inevery part of the State, but, more or less, with every class and description of persons 
in the whole community. 

“I regret to say, that, among these, I occasionally meet with individuals, who, al- 
though very differently circumstanced in life, cordially agree in their indifference 
‘owards the cause of common education; and some of whom even profess to be 
slarmed at possible mischiets that may come in its train, and therefore stand in its 
path and obstruct its advancement. 
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«The individuals who thus maintain an attitude of neutrality, or assume one of 
active opposition, are either persons who, in their worldly circumstances, are deemed 
the favorites of fortune; or they are persons who are alike strangers to mental culti- 
vation, and to all the outward and ordinary signs of temporal prosperity. In a word, 
they are found, in regard to their worldly condition, at the two extremes of the social 
scale. 1 would by no means be understood to say that any considerable proportion of 
the men of wealth amongst us, look with an unfriendly eye on the general diffusion 
of the means of knowledge. On the contrary, some of the best friends of education 
are to be found in this class, who, uniting abundance of means with benevolence of 
disposition, are truly efficient in advancing the work. Nor, on this subject, are the 
lines of demarkation between parties broadly drawn, but they shade off by impercep- 
tible degrees, from friends to opponents. 

« But this I do mean to say,—that there are men of wealth and leisure, too numerous 
to be overlooked in a calculation of friendly and of adverse agencies, who profess to 
fear that a more thorough and comprehensive education for the whole people, will 
destroy contentment, loosen habits of industry, engender a false ambition, and prompt 
to an incursion into their own favored sphere, by which great loss will accrue to 
themselves, without any corresponding benefit to the invaders. 

“The other class are those who, suffering from a neglected or a perverted education 
in themselves, seem incapable of appreciating, either the temporal and materia) well- 
being, or the mental elevation and enjoyment, which it is the prerogative of a good 
education to confer. These two parties, though alien from each other in all other 
respects, are allies here; and, although with the exception of a very few towns in the 
Commonwealth, they are not numerically strong, yet by adroitly implicating other 
questions with that of the Public Schools, they are able, in many cases, to baffle all 
efforts at reform and improvement. 

“The views of these parties I believe to be radically wrong, anti-social, anti- 
Republican, anti-Christian; and I believe that ali action in pursuance of them will 
impair the best interests of society, and originate a train of calamities, in which not 
only their advocates, but all portions of the community, will be involved. Convinced 
that such is the inevitable and accelerating tendency of such views, it seems to me 
to be the duty of the friends of mankind to meet them, with fairness and a conciliatory 
spirit, indeed, but with earnestness and energy ; and to confute them by the production 
of evidence and the exposition of principles. 

“[t is for this reason that I address you, and solicit a reply founded upon your 
personal knowledge, to the following questions : — 

“ First,—Have you had large numbers of persons in your employment or under 
your superintendence? If so, will you please to state how many? Within what 
period of time? In what department of business? Whether at different places? 
Whether natives or foreigners ? 

“ Second,—Have you observed differences among the persons you have employed, 
growing out of differences in their education, and independent of their natural abilities ; 
that is, whether, as a class, those who, from early life, have been accustomed to exer- 
cise their minds by reading and studying, have greater docility and quickness in 
applying themselves to work; and, after the simplest details are mastered, have they 
greater aptitude, dexterity, or ingenuity, in comprehending ordinary processes, or In 
originating new ones? Do they more readily or frequently devise new modes by 
which the same amount of work can be better done, or by which more work can be 
done in the same time, or by which raw material or motive-power can be economized? 
In short, do you obtain more work, and better work, with less waste, from those who 
have received what, in Massachusetts, we call a good Common School education, or 
from those who have grown up in neglect and ignorance? Is there any difference in 
the earnings of these two classes, and consequently in their wages ? 

“Third,—W hat, within your knowledge, has been the effect of higher degrees of 
mental application and culture upon the domestic and social habits of persons in your 
employment? Is this class more cleanly in their persons, their dress, and their house- 
holds ; and do they enjoy a greater immunity from those diseases which originate 1n 
a want of personal neatness and purity? Are they more exemplary in their deport- 
ment and conversation, devoting more time to intellectual pursuits, or to the refining art 
of music, and spending their evenings and leisure hours more with their families, and 
less at places of resort for idle and dissipated men? Is a smaller portion of them 
addicted to intemperance? Are their houses kept in a superior condition? Does & 
more economical and judicious mode of living purchase greater comforts at the same 
expense, or equal comforts with less means? Are their families better brought up, 
more respectably dressed, more regularly attendant upon the school and the church ; 
and do their children, when arrived at years of maturity, enter upon the active scenes 
of life with better prospects of success ? , 
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« Fourth—In regard to standing and respectability among co-laborers, neighbors, 
and fellow-citizens generally, how do those who have enjoyed and improved the priv- 
ilege of good Common Schools, compare with the neglected and the illiterate? Do 
the former exercise greater influence among their associates? Are they more often 
applied to for advice and counsel in cases of difficulty ; or selected as umpires or 
arbitrators for the decision of minor controversies? Are higher and more intelligent 
circles for acquaintance open to them, from conversation and intercourse with which 
their own minds can be constantly improved? Are they more likely to rise from 
grade to grade in the scale of labor, until they enter departments where greater skill, 
judgment, and responsibility, are required, and which, therefore, command a larger 
remuneration? Are they more peng | to rise from the condition of employees, and to 
establish themselves in business on their own account ? 

« Fifth—Have you observed any difference in the classes above named, (I speak 
of them as classes, for there will, of course, be individual exceptions,) in regard to 
punctuality and fidelity in the performance of duties? Which class is most regardful 
of the rights of others, and most intelligent and successful in securing its own? 
You will, of course, perceive that this question involves a more general one, viz., from 
which of the above described classes, have those who possess property, and who hope 
to transmit it to their children, most to fear from secret aggression, or from such 
public degeneracy as will loosen the bands of society, corrupt the testimony of wit- 
nesses, violate the sanctity of the juror’s oath, and substitute, as a rule of right, the 
power of a numerical majority, for the unvarying principles of justice ? 

* Sixth,—Finally, in regard to those who possess the largest share in the stock of 
worldly goods, could there, in your opinion, be any police so vigilant and effective, 
for the protection ofall the rights of person, property, and character, as such a sound 
and comprehensive education and training as our system of Common Schools could 
be made to impart; and would not the payment of a sufficient tax to make such edu- 
cation and training universal, be the cheapest means of self-protection and insurance ? 
And in regard to that class which, from the accident of birth and parentage, are 
subjected to the privations and the temptations of poverty, would not such an educa- 
tion open to them new resources in habits of industry and economy, in increased skill, 
and the awakening of inventive power, which would yield returns a thousand fold 
greater than can ever be hoped for, from the most successful clandestine depredations, 
or open invasion of the property of others? 

“I am aware, my dear sir, that, to every intelligent and reflecting man, these in- 
quiries will seem superfluous and nugatory; and your first impulse may be, to put 
some such interrogatory to me in reply, as whether the sun has any influence on 
vegetable growth, or whether it is expedient to have windows in our houses for the 
admission of light. I acknowledge the close analogy of the cases in point of self- 
evidence; but my reply is, that, while we have influential persons, who dwell with us 
inthe same common mansion of society, and who, having secured for themselves a few 
well-lighted apartments, now insist that total darkness is better for a portion of the 
occupants born and dwelling under the same roof;—and while, unfortunately, a por- 
tion of these benighted occupants, from never having seen more than the feeblest 
glimmerings of the light of day, insist that it is better for them and their children to 
remain blind, —while these opinions continue to exist, I hold that it 1s necessary to 
adduce facts and arguments, and to present motives, whicn shall prove, both to the 
blinded and those - would keep them in blindness, the value and beauty of light. 

Horace Mans, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


“P.S. Ifthe above shall give you a general outline of my object, I would thank 
you to fill it up; even though parts of it may not be distinctly indicated by the 
questions.” 





Letter from J. K. Mills, Esq. 
“ Boston, Dec. 29, 1841. 


_ “My Dear Sir,—I have endeavored, since I received your letter, to collect such 
information as would enable me to answer your questions. The house with which I 
am connected in business, has had, for the last ten years, the principal direction of 
cotton mills, machine shops, and calico-printing works, in which are constantly em- 
ployed about three thousand persons. The opinions I have formed of the effects of a 
Common School education upon our manufacturing population, are the result of per- 
sonal observation and inquiries, and are confirmed by the testimony of the overseers 
py ran who are brought into immediate contact with the operatives. They are 
8S 1Ollows :— 
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“J. That the rudiments of a Common School education are essential to the 
attainment of skill and expertness as laborers, or to consideration and respect in the 
civil and social relations of life. 

«2. That very few, who have not enjoyed the advantages of a Common School 
education, ever rise above the lowest class of operatives ; and that the labor of this 
class, when it is employed in manufacturing operations, which require even a very 
moderate degree of manual or mental dexterity, is unproductive. 

“3. That a large majority of the overseers, and others employed in situations 
which require a high degree of skill in particular branches,—which, oftentimes, 
require a good general knowledge of business, and, always, an unexceptionable 
moral character,—have made their way up from the condition of common laborers, 
with no otlier advantage over a large proportion of those they have left behind, than 
that derived from a better education. 

“ A statement made from the books of one of the manufacturing companies under 
our direction, will show the relative number of the two classes, and the earnings of 
each. This mill may be taken as a fair index of all the others. 

“The average number of operatives annually employed for the last three years, 
is 1200. Of this number, there are 45 unable to write their names, or about 33 
per cent. 

“The average of women’s wages, in the departments requiring the most skill, is 
$2,50 per week, exclusive of board. 

“The average of wages in the lowest departments is $1,25 per week. 

« Of the 45 who are unable to write, 29, or about two thirds, are employed in the 
lowest department. The difference between the wages earned by the 45, and the 
average wages of an equal number of the better educated class, is about 27 per cent. 
in favor of the latter. 

“ The difference between the wages earned by 29 of the lowest class, and the same 
number in the higher, is 66 per cent. 

“ Of 17 persons filling the most responsible situations in the mills, 10 have grown 
up in the establishment from common laborers or apprentices. 

“This statement does not include an importation of 63 persons from Manchester, 
in England, in 1839. Among these persons, there was scarcely one who could read 
or write; and although a part of them had been accustomed to work in cotton mills, 
yet, either from incapacity or idleness, they were unable to earn sufficient to pay for 
their subsistence, and at the expiration of a few weeks, not more than half a dozen 
remained in our employment. 

“In some of the print works, a large proportion of the operatives are foreigners. 
Those who are employed in the branches which require a considerable degree of 
skill, are as well educated as our people, in similar situations, But the common 
laborers, as a class, are without any education, and their average earnings are about 
two thirds only of those of our lowest classes, although the prices paid to each are 
the same, for the same amount of work. 

“ Among the men and boys employed in our machine shops, the want of education 
is quite rare; indeed, [ do not know an instance of a person who is unable to read 
and write, and many have had a good Common School education. To this may be 
attributed the fact that a large proportion of persons who fill the higher and more 
responsible situations, came from this class of workmen. 

“From these statements, you will be able to form some estimate, in dollars and 
cents, at least, of the advantages even of a little education to the operative ; and there 
is not the least doubt that the employer is equally benefited. He has the security for 
his property that intelligence, good morals, and a just appreciation of the regulations 
of his establishment, always afford. His machinery and -mills, which constitute @ 
large part of his capital, are in the hands of persons, who, by their skill, are enabled 
to use them to their utmost capacity, and to prevent any unnecessary depreciation. 

“ Each operative in a cotton mill may be supposed to represent from one thousand 
to twelve hundred dollars of the capital invested in the mill and its machinery. It 1s 
only from the most diligent and economical use of this capital that the proprietor can 
expect a profit. A fraction less than one half of the cost of manufacturing common 
cotton goods, when a mill is in full operation, is made up of charges which are per- 
manent. If the product is reduced in the ratio of the capacity of the two classes 0 
operatives mentioned in this statement, it will be seen that the cost will be increased 
in a compound ratio. 

« My belief is, that the best cotton mill in New England, with such operatives only 
as the 45 mentioned above, who are unable to write ‘their names, would never yiel 
the proprietor a profit; that the machinery would soon be worn out, and he would be 
left, in a short time, with a population no better than that which is represented, 85 
suppose, very fairly, by the importation from England. 
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«| cannot imagine any situation in life, where the want of a Common School 
education would be more severely felt, or be attended with worse consequences, than 
in our manufacturing villages; nor, on the other hand, is there any, where such 
advantages can be improved with greater benefit to all parties. 

« There is more excitement and activity in the minds of people living in masses, 
and if this expends itself in any of the thousand vicious indulgences with which they 
are sure to be tempted, the road to destruction is travelled over with a speed exactly 
corresponding to the power employed. 

“Very truly, yours, &c. 
“James K. Mus. 

«Hon. Horace Mann.” 


Letter from H. Bartlett, Esq. 


“LoweLL, Dec, 1, 1841. 


“Hoy. Horace Mann: 

“Dear Sir,—In replying to your interrogatories, respecting the effect of 
education upon the laboring classes, I might be very brief, but the subject is one in 
which I feel so deep an interest, that I propose to go a little into detail, and hope to 
do so without being tedious. 

“[ have been engaged, for nearly ten years, in manufacturing, and have had the 
constant charge of from 400 to 900 persons, during that time. The greater part of 
them have been Americans; but there have always been more or less foreigners. 
During this time, I have had charge of two different establishments, in different parts 
of the State. 

“In answering your second interrogatory, I can say, that I have come in contact 
with a very great variety of character and disposition, and have seen mind applied to 
production in the mechanic and manufacturing arts, possessing different degrees of 
intelligence, from gross ignorance to a high degree of cultivation; and I have no 
hesitation in affirming that I have found the best educated to be the most profitable 
help; even those females who merely tend machinery, give a result somewhat in 
proportion to the advantages enjoyed in early life for education,—those who have a 
good Common School education giving, as a class, invariably, a better production 
than those brought up in ignorance. 

«The former make the best wages. If any one should doubt the fact, let him ex- 
amine the pay-roll of any estublishment in New England, and ascertain the character 
of the girls who get the most money, and he will be satisfied that I am correct. I am 
equally clear that, as a class, they do their work better. There are many reasons 
why it should be so. They have more order and system; they not only keep their 
persons neater, but their machinery in better condition. 

“ But there are other advantages, besides mere knowledge, growing out of a good 
Common School education. Such an education is calculated to strengthen the whole 
system,—intellectual, moral, and physical. It educates the whole man or woman, and 
gives him or her more energy and greater capacity for production in all departments 
of labor. Minds formed by such an education are superior in the combination and 
arrangement of what is already known, and more frequently devise new methods of 
operation. 

“Your third inquiry relates to the effect of education upon the domestic and social 
habits of persons in my employ. I have never considered mere knowledge, valuable 
as it is in itself to the laborer, as the only advantage derived from a good Common 
School education. I have uniformly found the better educated, as a class, possessing 
a higher and better state of morals, more orderly and respectful in their deportment, 
and more ready to comply with the wholesome ‘and necessary regulations of an es- 
tablishment. ‘And in times of agitation, on account of some change in regulations or 
wages, I have always looked to the most intelligent, best educated, and the most moral 
for support, and have seldom been disappointed. For, while they are the last to 
submit to imposition, they reason, and if your requirements are reasonable, they will 
generally acquiesce, and exert a salutary influence upon their associates. But the 
ignorant and uneducated I have generally found the most turbulent and troublesome, 
acting under the impulse of excited passion and jealousy. 

“The former appear to have an interest in sustaining good order, while the latter 
seem more reckless of consequences. And, to my mind, all this is perfectly natural. 
lie better educated have more and stronger attachments binding thei to the place 
Where they are, They are generally neater, as [ have before said, in their persons, 
dress, and houses,—surrounded with more comforts, with fewer of « the ills which flesh 
is heir to.” In short, I have found the educated, as a class, more cheerful and con 
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tented,—devoting a portion of their leisure time to reading and intellectual pursuits, — 
more with their families, and less in scenes of dissipation. - 

“The good effect of all this is seen in the more orderly and comfortable appearance 
of the whole household, but nowhere more strikingly than in the children. A mother 
who has had a good Common School education will rarely suffer her children to grow 
up in ignorance. , F 

«“ As I have said, this class of persons is more quiet, more orderly, and, I may add 
more regular in their attendance upon public worship, and more punctual in the per. 
formance of all their duties. 

“Your fourth inquiry refers to the relative stand taken in society by those who 
have received an early education; and my answers to your inquiries under that head, 
might be inferred from what I have already said. My remarks before have referred 
quite as much to females as to males, but what I shall say under this, will refer 
particularly to the latter. ae . 

“I have generally observed individuals exerting an influence among their co. 
laborers and citizens, somewhat in proportion to their education. And, in cases of 
difficulty and arbitration, the most ignorant have paid an involuntary respect to the 
value of education, by the selection of those who have enjoyed its benefits, for the 
settlement of their controversies. 

“It would be very difficult, if not impossible, for a young man, who had not an 
education equal to a good Common School education, to rise from grade to grade, 
until he should obtain the berth of an overseer; and in making promotions, as a 
general thing, it would be unnecessary to make inquiry as to the education of the 
young men from whom you would select ; for their mental cultivation would be suffi- 
ciently indicated by their general appearance and standing among their fellows; and, 
if you had reference to merit and qualifications, very seldom indeed would an uned- 
ucated young man rise to “a better place and better pay.” 

“Young men who expect to resort to manufacturing establishments for employ- 
ment, cannot prize too highly a good education. It will give them standing among 
their associates, and be the means of promotion from their employers. 

“ Your fifth interrogatory refers to difference of moral character in the two classes, 
and the dangers which society or men of property have to apprehend from the one or 
the other. I do not know that I can better answer your inquiries under this head 
than to give you my views of the value, in a pecuniary point of view, of education 
and morality to the stockholders of our manufacturing establishments. If they have 
no danger to apprehend from a general diffusion of knowledge among those in their 
employ; if it isa fact that that class of help which has enjoyed a good Common 
School education are the most tractable, yielding most readily to reasonable require- 
ments,—exerting a salutary and conservative influence in times of excitement, while 
the most ignorant are the most refractory ;—then it appears to me that the public at 
large ought to be satisfied that they have more danger to apprehend from the ignorant 
than from the well educated. I am aware that there is a feeling to a certain, but I 
hope limited, extent, that knowledge among the great mass is dangerous; that it 
creates discontent, and tends to insubordination. But I believe the fear to be ground- 
less, and that our danger will come from an opposite source. In my view, there is @ 
connection between education and morals; and I believe that our Common Schools 
have been nurseries not only of Jearning, but of sound morality ; and [ trust they will 
always be surrounded by such influences as will strengthen and confirm the moral 
principles of our youth, and I am confident that so long as that shall be the case, 
society is safe. 

“ From my observation and experience, I am perfectly satisfied that the owners of 
manufacturing property have a deep pecuniary interest in the education and morals 
of their help; and I believe the time is not distant when the truth of this will appear 
more and more clear. And as competition becomes more close, and small circum- 
stances of more importance in turning the scale in favor of one establishment over 
another, I believe it will be seen that the establishment,—other things being equal,— 
which has the best educated and the most moral help, will give the greatest pro- 
duction at the least cost per pound. So confident am I that production is affected by 
the intellectual and moral character of help, that, whenever a mill or a room shoul 
fail to give the proper amount of work, my first inquiry, after that respecting the 
condition of the machinery, would be, as to the character of the help ; and if the defi- 
ciency remained any great length of time, I am sure I should find many who ha 
made their marks upon the pay-roll, being unable to write their names; and I should 
he greatly disappointed if I did not, upon inquiry, find a portion of them of irregular 
habits and suspicious character. My mind has been drawn to this subject for a long 
time ; I have watched its operation, and seen its result, and am satisfied that the pecu- 
niary interest of the owners is promoted by the general diffusion of knowledge an 
morality among those in their eniploy. 
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« Lowell is a striking illustration of the truth of my remarks on this subject. Prob- 
ably no other place has done as much for the education and morality of those engaged 
in manufacturing. She has 23 public schools, 15 churches, and numerous associations 
for intellectual improvement ;—and the result is seen, not only in the orderly and 
temperate character of the people, but in the great productiveness of the mills. And 
where, I would ask, is manufacturing stock ci more value? If any one doubts the 
connection between these institutions and the price of stocks, let the former be de- 
stroyed, let those lights be extinguished, let ignorance and vice take the place of 
intelligence and virtue, let the prevajling influence here be against schools and 
churches, and my opinion is, that the moral character of the people would not decline 
faster than the price of manufacturing stocks, The founders of this place were clear 
and far-sighted men, and they put in operation a train of moral influences which has 
formed and preserved a community distinguished for intelligence, virtue, and great 
energy of character. Should any owner or manager think otherwise, and surround 
himself with the ignorant and unprincipled, because for a time he might get them for 
less wages, I am confident that loss in production would more than keep pace with 
reduction in pay,—to say nothing of the insecurity of property in the hands of such 

ersons. 

. «In short, in closing my answer to your fifth interrogatory, I consider that ‘ those 
who possess property, and hope to transmit it to their children,’ have nothing to fear 
from the general diffusion of knowledge ; that, if their rights are ever invaded, or their 
property rendered insecure, it will be when ignorance has corrupted the public mind, 
and prepared it for the controlling influence of some master-spirit possessing intelli- 
gence without principle. 

«Finally, in answering your sixth and last interrogatory, [ remark that ‘those who 
possess the greatest share in the stock of worldly goods ’ are deeply interested in this 
subject as one of mere insurance ; that the most effectual way of making insurance 
on their property would be to contribute from it enough to sustain an efficient system 
of Common School education, thereby educating the whole mass of mind, and con- 
stituting it a police more effective than peace officers or prisons. By so doing, they 
would bestow a benefaction upon ‘that class, who, from the accident of birth or 
parentage, are subjected to the privations and temptations of poverty,’ and would do 
much to remove the prejudice, and to strengthen the bands of union between the dif- 
ferent and extreme portions of society. The great majority always have been, and 
probably always will be, comparatively poor, while a few will possess the greatest 
share of this world’s goods. And it is a wise provision of Providence which connects 
so intimately, and, as I think, so indissolubly, the greatest good of the many with the 
highest interest of the few. 
“ Yours, very respectfully and truly, 

“H. Barter.” 





Letter from J. Clark, Esq. 
“ Loweti, Dec. 3, 1841. 


“Dear Sir,—I owe you an apology for not having made an earlier reply to your in- 
quiries respecting the influences of education upon the character and conduct of our 
operatives, I have to plead, in excuse for my neglect, an unusual press of business, 
which has almost literally occupied every moment of my time ; and while I was seek- 
ing a leisure hour to devote to this purpose, my friend, Mr. Bartlett, has kindly allowed 
me to read the very full and particular answers prepared by him to your several inter- 
rogatories. [See preceding letter.] I find that Mr. Bartlett’s experience and views 
upon the whole subject coincide so entirely with my own, that it would merely be a 
tax upon your time, as well as mine, if I were to go in detail over the same ground. 
I will therefore only say that, during the last eight ge ape have had under my super- 
intendence, upon an average, about 1500 persons of both sexes, and that my experience 
fully sustains and confirms the results to which Mr. Bartlett has arrived. I have found, 
with very few exceptions, the best educated among my hands to be the most capable, 
intelligent, energetic, industrious, economical, and moral; that they produce the best 
work, and the most of it, with the least injury to the machinery. They are, in all re- 
spects, the most useful, profitable, and the safest of our operatives ; and, as a class, they 
are more thrifty and more apt to accumulate property for themselves. I am very sure 
that neither men of property, nor society at large, have any thing to fear from a more 
general diffusion of knowledge, nor from the extension and improvement of our system 


of Common Schools. 


“I have recently instituted some inquiries into the comparative wages of our differ- 


ent classes of operatives ; and, among other results, I find the following applicable ta 
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our present purpose. On our pay-roll for the last month are borne the names of 
1229 female operatives, 40 of whom receipted for their pay by ‘making their mark’ . 
Twenty-six of these have been employed in job-work ; that is, they were paid accord. 
ing to the quantity of work turned off trom their machines. The average pay of these 
twenty-six falls 184 per cent. below the general average of those engaged in the same 
departments, y 

“ Again; we have in our mills about 150 females who have, at some time, been en- 
gaged in teaching schools. Many of them teach during the summer months, and work 
in the mills in winter. The average wages of these ex-teachers I find to be 173 per 
cent. above the general average of our mills, and about 40 per cent. above the wages 0 
the twenty-six who cannot write their names. It may be said that they are general y 
employec in the higher departments, where the pay is better. This is true ; but this 
again may be, in most cases, fairly attributed to their better education, which brin 
us to the same result. If I had included in my calculations the remaining 14 of the 
40, who are mostly sweepers and scrubbers, and who are paid by the day, the con- 
trasts would have been still more striking ; but, having no well-educated females 
engaged in this department with whom to compare them, I have omitted them alto- 
gether. In arriving at the above results, | have considered the net wages merely,— 
the price of board being in all cases the same. I do not consider these results as 
either extraordinary or surprising, but as a part only of the legitimate and proper 
fruits of a better cultivation and fuller development of the intellectual and moral 
powers. Yours, very respectfully, 

“Joun Crark, 
“ Superintendent Merrimack Mills. 
“Hon. Horace Mann, Boston.” 


Extracts from a Letter of Jonathan Crane, Esq., for several Years a large 
Contractor on the Railroads in Massachusetts. 


“My principal business, for about ten years past, has been grading railroads. 
During that time, the number of men employed has varied from 50 to 350, nearly all 
Irishinen, with the exception of superintendents. Some facts have been so apparent, 
that my superintendents and myself could not but notice them ;—these I will freely 
give you. I should say, that not less than 3000 different men have been more or less 
in my employment during the before-mentioned period, and that the number that could 
read and write intelligibly was about one to eight. Independently of their natural 
endowments, those who could read and write, and had some knowledge of the first 
principles of arithmetic, have almost invariably manifested a readiness to apprehend 
what was required of them, and skill in performing it, and have more readily and fre- 
quently devised new modes by which the same amount of work could be better done. 
Some of these men we have selected for superintendents, and they are now contract- 
ors. With regard to the morals of the two classes, we have seen very little differ- 
ence; but the better educated class are more cleanly in their persons and their 
households, and generally discover more refinement in their manners, and practise @ 
more economical mode in their living. Their families are better brought up, and they 
are more anxious to send their children to school. In regard to their standing and 
respectability among co-laborers, neighbors, and fellow-citizens, the more educated are 
much more respected ; and in settling minor controversies, they are more commonly 
applied to as arbitrators, With regard to the morals of the two classes before men- 
tioned, permit me to remark, that it furnishes an illustration of the truth of a com- 
mon saying, that merely cultivating the understanding, without improving the heart, 
does not make a man better. The more extensively knowledge and virtue prevail in 
our country, the greater security have we that our institutions will not be overthrown. 
Our Common School system, connected as it is, or ought to be, with the inculcation of 
sound and practical morality, is the most vigilant and efficient police for the protec- 
tion of persons, property, and character, that could be devised; and is it not gratifying 
that men of wealth are beginning to see that, if they would protect their property and 
persons, a portion of that property should be expended for the education of the poorer 
classes? Merely selfish considerations would lead any man of wealth to do this, if 
he would only view the subject in its true light. Nowhere is this subject better 


(To be continued. } 
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